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Sheep industry faces its toughest battle since range wars - 


| H Congress: Ranchers plead 
: for help as tough financial times 
_ throw many out of business. 


DENVER (Reuters) — The American 
sheep industry, long associated with the 
` settling of the West, is in a fight for its life 
as tough financial times throw three- afd 
four-generation family-owned ranches out 
of business. 
-Sheep ranchers may be facing their 
toughest battle since the range wars in the 
last two decades of the 19th century pitted 


: cattle ranchers against sheep herders for. 


control of grazing areas. 

The plight of the ranchers was outlined 
last week in Denver at a congressional 
D ranchers from Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Texas, California, Oregon, 


Iowa and Illinois came to Denver in their 
traditional garb of business suits and cow- 
boy hats and boots to plead with members 
of Congress for help. 

Iowa sheep producer Jay Van Wert told 
the House subcommittee on livestock, 
dairy and poultry | that ranchers cannot de- 
termine retail prices nationwide because 


-the Department of Agriculture does not 
-compile data the way it does for cattle 


producers. 

“Our operation, as well as many others, 
is going broke,” said Wyoming rancher 
Truman Julian, whose grandfather home- 
steaded and started in the sheep business 
before the turn of the century. 

The American Sheep Industry Associa- 
tion (ASI) estimates that 3,000 to 4,000 
ranchers have gone out of business in the 
past three years, leaving membership at 
just under 110,000 nationwide. 


The average flock size is 80 sheep and 
operations can range from a backyard 
mom-and-pop business to one with several 
thousand head on thousands of acres. 

“Sheep producers are now in a one- 
company town,” Montana rancher Gilles 
Stockton said, referring to the industry’s 
charge that too few slaughterhouses are 
resulting in a monopoly in the marketing 
end of the business. 

“In 1987 I received $.99 (a pound) for 
my lambs. In 1990, I got $.47. Livestock 
markets do not fluctuate like that without 
manipulation," Stockton told the 
congressmen. 

Since 1975, 20 slaughter facilities have 
closed and last year, four major packers 
processed more than 70 percent of all 


lambs slaughtered. 


“Supply-and-demand economics is not 
working effectively in the lamb industry,” 


ASI president Jim Magagna said, “and its 
absence is literally qund Sheep pro- 
ducers coast to coast." 

Sheep ranchers say they cannot under- 
stand why they are being paid less every 
year while. prices at the grocery store 
climb. Producer returns have dropped 41 


percent since 1987, while retail prices’ 


have risen seven percent. 

The problem is so serious that the Jus- 
tice Department has been conducting an 
investigation in the past six months of pos- 
sible antitrust violations. 

Monfort Inc., a Greeley, Colo.-based big 
meat processing plant and major lamb 
processor owned by ConAgra Inc., has not 
been contacted by the Justice Department, 
its general counsel Kay Norton said. 

*We're willing to work with the industry 
to try to promote the product," Norton 


said, but added that static demand has 
made this difficult. | 

Rep. Charles Stenholm, a Texas Demo- 
crat who chaired the hearing, will hold 
further hearings in Washington later this 
year to examine the question from the 
packers’ point of view. 

Part of the problem is the industry’s 
small size. In a country that prides itself on 
its agriculture, the sheep industry isona 
small scale. 

The breeding herd in the United States 
is about 11 million head, dwarfed by the 
200 million head in New Zealand and 
Australia. 

Fifty years ago the U.S. sheep herd 
stood at a record high 56.7 million. Low 
prices for meat and wool, high predation 
losses, shortage of quality labor are some 
of the reasons for the decline in the indus- 
try, the ASI says. 


“Management 
TEM UNE 
spurs debate 


in rural Utah 


BLM: Should taxpayer 
money be used to kill 
predators of livestock? 


VERNAL — The 
coyote, to many liv- 
ing along the Wa- 


mantic creature 


spaces. In fact, the 

oyote i is dowr nip} 
OFF THE revel y urban- 
WASATCH ites, its howling im- 

age gracing every- 
thing from expensive artwork to 
cheap T-shirts. 

But is it a realistic image? Utah 
ranchers scoff at the notion. Nothing 
romantic about a bunch of lambs with 
their throats ripped out," said Vic 
Saunders, spokesman for the Utah 
Farm Bureau. 


“People on the Wasatch Front 
Wayne Owens petting a wolf, and ti 
watch Walt Disney movies and Hea 
romantic stories about coyotes. But 


Please see COYOTE on A8 


satch Front, is a ro- 


© PHOTOGRAPHY/ RITA CLAGETT 
A rainbow lights up the Fus as sheep graze near Vernal, Utah. Ranch- 
ers «rd coyotes and other predators are depleting their flocks. 
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Cooperative 
makes woolly 
business 

a bit less wild 


Nonprofit operation shepherds 
fleeces from Western growers to 
mills across country. 
ByMarjorieCortez 676- zi 
Deseret News business writer 


A bumper sticker hanging in Gary Babb's 
office at the Utah Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion says, "Real men don't wear polyester." 

It'san appropriate motto for a nonprofit 
cooperative that markets wool produced in 
six Western states to mills in Virginia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina and Oregon. 

“Basically we're brokers for the sheep in- 
dustry. We're more or less a middleman for 
the people buying wool and the people we 
market it for," said Babb, manager of the 
cooperative. 

Each spring, woolgrowers from Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada and Ar- 
izona, ship hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of wool to the cooperative warehouse where 
workers sort fleeces according to wool grade 
and length. 

The wool is shipped to the warehouse in 
300-pound burlap bags. When they arrive at 
the warehouse, the bags are weighed, as- 
signed a unit number and stored until the 
wool can be graded and baled for sale. 

It is tedious work in a hot and dusty ware- 
house, but graders like Felipe Maldonado 
know Western woolgrowers depend on an 
accurate ranking of their wool. 


solite AA 


Gary Babb goes through the Utah Wool Marketing Association warehouse, which handles about 4 million pounds of wool annually. 


A typical day goes something like this: 
Maldonado studies a seemingly endless 
stream of wool fleece as it rolls pastona 
conveyor belt. Within seconds, he deter- 
mines the wool’s grade and length and sepa- 
rates it into nearby collection bins. 

“Tt takes six months of grading 15,000 to 
20,000 pounds of wool a day to really get 
competent at it,” said Babb. 


Grading is but part of the process. From 
there, the wool is baled in burlap packages 
and ree to woolen mills in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Oregon. 
The mills clean and spin the wool into thread 
to en textiles for products as diverse 
as horse blankets and business suits. 

Two-pound samples of the wool are sent 
to A Denyer laboratory to certify the wool’s 
grade. 
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Almost all of the wool handled at the co- 
operative is pre-sold, Babb said. The ware- 
house receives a percentage of the proceeds 
from the wool sales, an amount set annually 
by the cooperative's board of directors, 
Babb said. 

The warehouse handles about 4 million 
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Continued from M1 


pounds of wool annually, worth ap- 


proximately $3.5 million gross rev- 
enue. Babb said wool shipments 
were down about 500,000 pounds 
this year, a phenomenon he 
attributes to lower sheep numbers. 

The business is shrinking be- 
cause of sluggish wool prices, a 
lower consumer demand for lamb 
and increasing difficulty in retain- 
ing public lands grazing permits. 

Babb said he envisions a time 
when small growers, ranchers who 
run fewer than 2,000 ewes, may be 
forced out of business. 

The wool cooperative is espe- 
cially helpful to small growers, 
said Lorin L. Moench Jr., whose 
family owns and operates Thou- 
sand Peaks Ranches Inc. in Utah. 


“It’s very helpful. It's very criti- 
cal, especially for the small grow- 
ers. We sold to them this year 
because they gave us the best 
price,” said Moench, who runs 
about 10,000 ewes. 

It is not cost-effective for most 
small wool operations to sell di- 
rectly to mills like Pendleton be- 


; cause of the costs incurred in 


grading, baling and trucking the 
wool to mills, Moench said. A co- 
operative spreads the costs among 
several growers and helps them 
eke outa little more profit from 
their product. 

Plus, the cooperative opens an- 
other sales avenue to the large prc 
ducers like Moench. 

Yet Babb said he believes the in 
dustry faces other obstacles. 
Woolgrowers fear the 1954 Wool 

, Act, a price stabilization mecha- 
nism, may be rescinded. The fed- 
eral law imposes a tariff on 


.. Aungdom, serving 3 million house- 
holds. US WEST also has cable 
es in Hungary, Norway and 


— In May 1991, the company an- 

)unced a partnership with TCI 

. and AT&T for trial of viewer con- 
_ trolled video on demand, in the 

__ Denver suburb of Littleton. For 
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Meridian Fund to 40 percent. In 
1990, the average equity fund lost 
6.6 percent and the average small 
company stock fund lost 9.7 per- 
cent, while Meridian turned in a 
very respectable positive year. 

An important criteria used by 
Aster is his concentration on stocks 
that sell at multiples lower than 
their respective growth rates. This 
leads Aster to the powerful, but 
often volatile, growth darlings of 

- the stock market. Fortunately, As- 
“tar ic adent at nurchasing these 


a= | vwt—xmA-' m atico - t inte 
Iowa and south to New Mexico. 

Richard D. McCormick, 52, be-' 
came chief executive officer in late 
1990 and chairman last May. He 
was named president in June 1986 
and has retained that title. 

Its revenue has grown from $7.8 
billion in 1985 to $10.3 billion last 
year. 


imported wool that is distributed 
among domestic producers when 
prices are low. 

The Wool Act is under attack by 
some Eastern media, which sug- 
gest terminating the act may stimu- 
late the economy and save $500 
million between 1994 and 1998. 

Industry representatives say 
half of nation's sheep ranches 
would go out of business by 1998 if 
the Wool Act is rescinded. Without 
it, few U.S. operations could com- 
pete with the Australian monop- 
oly. 

“T think we will always have 
American mills processing wool 
here. If welose the Wool Act, I'm 
afraid we'lllose our American 
mills or maybe they'll go to Mexico 
or some other foreign country, 
then we'll be at the mercy of a for- 
eign country." 


phones), Service Corp. Interna- 
tional (funeral homes) and Oracle 
(computer software). 

Aster's shrewd combination of 
savvy stock selection and his judi- 
cious use of cash have made the 
Meridian Fund one of the top small 
company stock funds around. 

Also important, the Meridian 
Fund only has $60 million in as- 
sets, so it faces no immediate dan- 
ger of closing its doors to new 
investors like so many of its cash- 
gorged brethren. Don't waste too 
mutch time though Tt won't he long 


Deseret News 
Executive focus 
Gary H. Smith 


president and 

chief executive officer, 
ExerHealth Inc. 

VITAL STATISTICS 
Age: 58. 

Where born: Los Angeles, 


Family: Wife Helen (married 38 years) and eight 
children. 


Education: L.A. City College, three years in U.S. 
Army. 


Primary products: HealthRider home exercise 
machine. 


Primary markets: Nationwide, primarily people age 


Chipmakers in America 


m 


Gary Smith, president of ExerHealth Inc., uses a “loose but ha 


40 and over. . 

Number of employees: 18. 
Annual sales: Growing steadily. 
PERSONALITY PROFILE 


First “real” job: Editorial/photo for Los Angeles 
Times. 


Management style: Loose but “hands on.” 
Strategy for success: Keep focus, commitment, 


ius mr cn 
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hard work and most of all, enjoy the work. Be fair in "n 


dealings. Make a plan and “work” it. 


A memorable failure: Gold-mining investment and 


venture, Alaska to Honduras. 


Heroes: My wife Helen, who is a great wife, mother, 
grandmother and businesswoman; Ronald Reagan 
and Rush Limbaugh. 

Leisure time and hobbies: Tennis, fishing, 
gardening, TV sports and a good book. 


Favorite book and movie: Book: Any historical 


“It’s no different from a friend- A 
ship. It takes time to develop but it” 
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